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rant us in holding that the nerve state accompanying the will-act is 
in all cases followed by the healthy physical state which carries with 
it this loss of pain. That is to say, the experience above described 
gives us no ground for the belief that if a man has sufficient "will 
power" he can always remove the unhealthy conditions which yield 
pain. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
New York City. 



LITERARY SYNESTHESIA 

READING the literature of synesthesia one is frequently im- 
pressed by the poetical value of many of the sense-analogies 
reported. It would seem that this aspect of the topic has been par- 
ticularly interesting to the French investigators of the subject, so 
that, in conjunction with the more strictly scientific reports of such 
cases, they have given us an exposition of them from the standpoint 
of musical and literary criticism. French poets have themselves 
manifested their interest in synesthetic experiences and have not 
hesitated to utilize such material in enhancing poetic expression. 
One recalls Max Nordau 's unhesitating condemnation of the attempt 
to confound sense-qualities and his inevitable conclusion that such 
exchange of adjectives is only a fantastic straining after novelty of 
effect, or, if rooted in actual experience, a confession of degeneracy. 

Psychologically, the attempt to treat together cases of true synes- 
thesia, in which sensations of a given sensory quality regularly and 
uniformly arouse sensations of another sensory tone, and cases of 
so-called colored thinking or the employment of sense-analogies in a 
figurative or reflective way, has induced some confusion. Each of 
these topics is undeniably interesting and may be related to the other 
in ways not yet thought of, but at present each demands separate 
treatment. 

We may then legitimately ask (1) to what extent true synesthesia 
is to be found among poets, recognizing this question as distinct from 
that which asks (2) the esthetic value of an exchange of sense-quali- 
ties and the extent to which such transfer is employed by imaginative 
writers. The objection may, however, be raised that, apart from a 
personal examination of a given poet, it would be impossible to 
answer the first question, for in appeal for answer to the poet 's works 
we can not with certainty distinguish between spontaneous and delib- 
erate analogies. The objection is undoubtedly well taken. None the 
less, the attempt to answer the question allures one. It seems 
scarcely possible, for instance, that a poet, who experienced a sys- 
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tematic case of colored audition, in whom, that is, sound uniformly 
and constantly aroused color, would fail to show this peculiarity in 
descriptive writing. 

The question as to the prevalence of synesthesia among poets 
aroused the interest of Bleuler and Lehmann in their early report on 
synesthesia to such an extent that an examination was made of cer- 
tain literary material, but largely with negative result. 

French literature, on the other hand, raises many questions as to 
the possibility of poets ' experiencing synesthesia to an undue degree. 
Every one will recall Rimbaud 's ' ' Sonnet of the Vowels, ' ' which, it 
must be confessed, sounds somewhat sophisticated. Baudelaire 's in- 
sistence upon sense-correspondences and Maupassant's confessions 
are scarcely more convincing. Leaving, however, the French poet 
and litterateur to the mercy of the French critic and psychologist, I 
have found it interesting to make a somewhat detailed study of cer- 
tain English poets in order to determine whether or not their poetry 
shows any evidence of systematic or sporadic arousal of one sensation 
by another. 

Only one unambiguous case was discovered. Poe, singing of the 
sound of the coming darkness, adds in a footnote to "Al Aaraaf": 
' ' I have often thought I could distinctly hear the sound of the dark- 
ness as it stole over the horizon." This simple and apparently iso- 
lated case of tonal vision is in interesting contrast to the more usual 
feeling of silence that so frequently steals upon one at sundown. 

After this one attested instance, Swinburne's poetry furnishes 
the best evidence for a possible synesthesia. It is Swinburne's 
peculiarity to deal with simple sense-qualities in an abstract and 
emotional way with results very unlike the plastic and pictorial 
effects produced by poets of another type. As Woodberry has 
pointed out, it is this abstractness from perceptual quality that ac- 
counts for the peculiarly elusive and monotonous effect of Swin- 
burne's poetry. Swinburne's preoccupation with simple sensational 
tone might well furnish opportunity for the expression of true syn- 
esthesia and such we seem to find. Light and music are used as 
almost interchangeable terms. He sings of sounds that shine, and of 
song visible. His is the line: "Light heard as music, music seen as 
light." Swinburne was, however, influenced greatly by modern 
French tendencies, so that it is possible that such exchange of sound 
and light is merely literary. 

A survey of Shelley's poetry shows that he makes use of odor 
terms in a peculiar way, in description of things visual and auditive. 
Sometimes, light and music are blended in his similes; the song of 
both the skylark and of the nightingale are described in pictorial 
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terms. Usually, however, his comparisons are too deliberate to 
evidence any confusion. The same statement may be made in gen- 
eral of Keats 's taste and touch analogies. These poets .delighted, as 
it were, in embellishing their figures with a favored form of imagery. 

The sense-analogies of William Blake are more difficult to qualify. 
He has, for instance, an odd way of describing things heard in terms 
of things seen. Unlike Swinburne's transfer of qualitative words, 
Blake 's shift is at the perceptual level rather than at the sensational, 
as when he speaks of a virgin clothed in sighs. 

Tonal vision — a very rare form of synesthesia — is frequently 
imitated in these poetic analogies. So too is olfactory vision and 
olfactory audition, of which, so far as I am aware, no actual experi- 
ence is on record, although the latter is a favorite form of phrasing 
among musical critics who imitate synesthetic effects. Sound de- 
scribed as light occurs, but usually without suggestion of colored 
audition except in the use of the vague color-adjectives silver and 
gold. The nearest approach to synesthetic phrasing of this sort 
comes in Swinburne's line, 

' ' Fine honey of song-notes, goldener than gold. ' ' 

But in actual experience, colored audition is the most common form 
of synesthetic experience. 

On the whole, the evidence for the prevalence of synesthesia 
among poets is ambiguous. In order to weigh the matter more thor- 
oughly the question may be raised as to the esthetic and affective 
values of synesthesia as a literary device. To test this the following 
experiment was made. Thirty-four fragments, the phrasing of which 
was synesthetic, were chosen from the 5 poets mentioned above — Poe 
(3), Swinburne (9), Shelley (11), Keats (4), Blake (7)— and were 
included among 100 poetic fragments used in a test on the imaginal, 
affective, and esthetic reaction to poetry. Twelve subjects served in 
determination of the imaginal and affective reactions to these frag- 
ments. The esthetic and affective values were obtained by using the 
group method of finding the average position of each fragment in the 
series as a whole. For this last determination 6 subjects served. 
The fragments were arranged in 8 groups for each of the 2 series of 
judgments. 

A survey of the average position given each of the 100 fragments 
on the basis of their pleasantness shows that 20 of the synesthetic 
fragments are to be found in the first 50, or more pleasant group ; 
14 in the second 50, or less pleasant group. There is, then, a slight 
indication of the pleasantness of such fragments. On the other hand, 
if we take the 20 most pleasant fragments and the 20 most un- 
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pleasant, we find that the first group contains 5 and the second 7 
synesthetic fragments. 5 is a trifle under, 7 about equal to what we 
would expect from a chance distribution. In two of the pleasant 
fragments of the former group, moreover, the synesthetic element is 
very slight. It does not appear, then, that synesthesia as a literary 
device is particularly pleasing. The objection may be raised that 
with familiarity these fragments might become more pleasant, since 
repetition would overcome the strangeness, and perhaps unpleasant- 
ness, of the phrasing. But in a series of repeated judgments there 
was little evidence for this view, since as many synesthetic fragments 
waned in affective value as waxed. 

A survey of the average position of each fragment of the 100 in 
the esthetic series shows 16 synesthetic fragments in the first 50, and 
18 in the second 50, a very even distribution. But there are 8 syn- 
esthetic fragments in the first 20, 9 in the last 20; in both cases a 
trifle above the expected number. It would appear, then, that syn- 
esthetic phrasing has slightly more influence upon the esthetic than 
upon the affective judgment. 

The M.V. upon the synesthetic fragments is no greater than upon 
the whole series of fragments. But both for the whole series and for 
the synesthetic group the M.V. is greater for the esthetic judgment 
than for the judgment of pleasantness. This shows that the former 
judgment is even more subjective than the latter. 

Some cases of striking discrepancy between the affective and 
esthetic judgments may be noted. Here we may quote a Swinburne 
fragment which is held to be of high esthetic value, although very 
unpleasant. It reads : 

"And swordlike was the sound of the iron wind." 
The following from Keats : 

"O turn thee to the very tale, 

And taste the music of that vision pale," 

is given a very much lower place on the esthetic than on the affective 
scale. There are only 2 fragments in the 100 esthetically inferior 
to this; but there are 41 that are more unpleasant. One of the two 
non-esthetic fragments spoken of in the preceding sentence is 
Shelley's line, 

"And music from her respiration spread 
Like light. " 

This fragment, again, is less esthetic than pleasant. On the first 
scale it occupies the one hundredth or last position ; but there are 33 
fragments held to be more unpleasant. 

A survey of the reports shows, however, that each poet must be 
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considered separately and in connection with the imaginal reports 
from the reagents. Of the 12 reagents who gave these reports, only 
3 showed any tendency to synesthetic experiences. Of these, one 
(B) shows a pronounced case of colored gustation. Although he had 
never previously, so far as he could recall, experienced colored audi- 
tion, during the test he reported such transfer, always in imaginal 
terms. Another reagent (D) has experienced colored audition occa- 
sionally and uses color-thinking to some degree. A third (E) 
during the course of the test was found to translate sound into terms 
of sight with great frequency. The reports of these subjects are of 
particular interest. 

The Blake fragments were, without exception, on the average, 
both unpleasant and of slight esthetic value. His description of the 
auditory in visual terms is felt to be ridiculous or unmeaning, as in 
the line, 

"And all thy moans flew o'er my roof, but I have called them down." 

Translated into definite imagery, this fragment becomes absurd, as 
was reported by one reader to whom the moans appeared as pigeons. 
A slight blurring of the imagery so that merely vague flying crea- 
tures of some sort are seen renders the imagery more supportable. 
The lines, 

"Sweet moans, dovelike sighs, 
Chase not slumber from thine eyes," 

again bring visual personification of one sort or another. D, who 
finds the fragment more pleasing than do the other subjects, is the 
only one who reports a literal translation. The vaguely outlined 
moans and sighs, evanescent visual flashes of gray, are felt brushing 
the eyelids in a faint flicker. 

These illustrations may serve as examples of Blake's tendency to 
translate his thoughts into terms of vision. Much more successful 
than such attempts are those in which he surrenders to sound. The 
laughing cadence of certain of his verses for children gives almost the 
effect of auditory hallucination; the laugh itself resounds through 
the verse. Blake, it is said, was not only poet, painter, and seer, but 
also musician. 

Poe 's phonism of the approaching night, his readers usually find 
unmeaning or else understand it as descriptive of the sound of 
thunder borne on the wings of the storm-cloud, an interpretation 
which suggests the possible origin of the experience. Several call the 
phrasing incongruous and, in general, it is not pleasing. 

Poe gives no other example of clear-cut synesthesia and offers few 
instances of striking sense-analogies. Once he forms a pretty conceit 
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of a goddess's song carried to heaven as odor and he describes the 
sparkling Echoes that flow through the door of the Haunted Palace 
in terms of visual personification. This latter description pleases his 
readers exceedingly. Every reagent makes a more or less poetic 
picture ; two of them do so in striking synesthetic fashion. E writes, 
' ' Through the open door is streaming waves of white, blue, and pink 
light, which I hear as soft sweet music." And B reports, "I see a 
beautiful door to a palace and pale blue and darker blue lights flash 
from it. ' ' 

Movement vivifies Poe 's imagery to an extraordinary extent. He 
delights in winged odors, floating banners, ethereal dances. This 
preoccupation with movement affects even his description of things 
auditory. He images a gush of melody welling from sounding cells ; 
he sings of floating ditties and of groans that float; and in "Lenore," 

"No dirge will I upraise, 
But waft the angel on her flight with a psean of old days ! ' ' 

This intimate union of vision and movement brings it about that 
such descriptions of sound in terms of movement evoke frequently a 
■visual interpretation. Sometimes even a complete translation of 
sound into vision is effected, as by one reader (E) of the line quoted 
above who saw the music following the angel in a stream of light. 
Such translation by Poe of sound into movement and a retranslation 
by the reader into visual terms perhaps best explains the fact that 
the reports on Poe show a greater number of synesthetic translations 
than do those on any other poet. 

Swinburne's synesthetic phrasing, although often reported to be 
unmeaning, derives so much beauty from its association with melodi- 
ous words and rhythmic cadences that the reader, preoccupied with 
the delight in sheer word-music, often surrenders all demand for 
meaning. Swinburne's frequent attempt to render song visible is, 
however, rarely successful, although there are readers who make the 
transfer, as E who images the visible music as tiny motes flying in 
the sunlight and B who sees the blue, not of the sky, but of the 
music, shining through rifts in fleecy clouds. 

Keats was not particularly successful in his synesthetic frag- 
ments. The most effective is that in which he sings of the "velvet 
summer song" of the wind, lines apt in the arousal of tactile 
imagery. The most noted of his synesthetic fragments is the one 
reading, 

"Lost in pleasure, at her feet he sinks, 
Touching with dazzled lips her starlight hand. ' ' 

It is significant that the one reagent (D) who made an almost hal- 
lucinatory translation of the fragment into light localized on the lips 
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is the one reader of the fragment who finds it highly pleasant. Other 
reagents comment frequently upon the incongruous phrasing. 

The statuesque quality of much of Keats 's imagery, in contrast 
to the dance and buoyancy of Poe's flitting visions, exemplifies his 
preoccupation with the tangible. Poe often describes sound in terms 
of movement ; Keats, on the other hand, frequently conceives music 
as tangible, material, as in the wonderful lines — lines which yet per- 
plex many readers — 

"A haunting music, sole perhaps and lone 
Supportress of the faery -roof, made moan 
Throughout. ' ' 

Shelley's synesthetic fragments, with a few exceptions, are exceed- 
ingly pleasant. The French exponents of literary synesthesia are 
fond of quoting a celebrated passage from Shelley as evidence of the 
translation in his mind of music into odor. It reads, 

"... music so delicate, soft, and intense, 
It was felt like an odor within the sense. ' ' 

And in another place he sings, 

' ' Thine old wild songs which in the air 
Like homeless odours floated." 

Not only is music translated into fragrance, but also, in turn, odor 
is described in visual terms. Thus the odors that lie visibly above 
the flowers suggest the vision of tiny clouds that carry the perfumed 
incense of flower and forest. 

The many forms assumed by Shelley's odor-similes suggest that 
the conversion is literary, not spontaneous. Readers frequently 
react to them with olfactory images, in themselves highly pleasant. 

Shelley affords also many beautiful illustrations of the exchange 
of light and sound. The two fragments quoted below were given 
high esthetic and high affective value by nearly every reader. 

The first has reference to the coming morn : 

"Hear I not 
The iEolian music of her sea-green plumes 
Winnowing the crimson dawn?" 

And the other : 

"This is the mystic shell; 
See the pale azure fading into silver, 
Lining it with a soft yet glowing light; 
Looks it not like lulled music sleeping there?" 

There is, too, a noteworthy description of the nightingale's song in 
terms of the bird's circling movements. 

In general, as has been stated, Shelley's readers find such com- 
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parisons most beautiful. They do not often make the translation he 
suggests, but they find their imagery enriched by all manner of 
delicate connotations. Where, for instance, the silver and azure of 
the mystic shell are said to be like lulled music, one does not translate 
color into sound, but surrenders, instead, to a delightful relaxation 
such as is induced by soft music, or else one visualizes the shell to the 
accompaniment of orchestral strains or to that of the ocean-murmur 
resounding faintly in the shell's pale whorls. Again, one may not 
hear the iEolian music of the dawn, but may see, instead, the wind 
pluming itself among the dawn-clouds or may hear the sighing of the 
morning breeze. The descriptions are at once of things seen and 
heard together, and therefore the appropriateness of the double 
imagery, as in the line, 

"Whose waters like Withe light and music are." 

By the description of the nightingale's song cited above, Shelley 
has actually succeeded in arousing in many readers a synesthetic 
experience, an interpretation of the song as circling light. E writes, 
"I see the music as rings of light twist up into the sky where sud- 
denly they break and fall to the ground in a shower of stars. ' ' 

Such a cursory review as the above of a few chosen poets leads to 
the conclusion that while there is very slight evidence that the chosen 
poets experienced true synesthesia, there is some justification in con- 
cluding that they enjoy, more than the ordinary reader, analogies 
between the senses. It may be stated as a principle of interpreta- 
tion that if a given transfer of sense-qualities is found pleasing only 
when the reader makes the suggested translation easily and spon- 
taneously, there is some evidence that the writer himself used the 
analogy spontaneously rather than reflectively unless the expression 
be purely conventional. Put differently, an analogy that the average 
reader finds forced and unmeaning probably represents a peculiar 
but natural, rather than reflective, mode of thought for the poet. 
We may, then, interpret Swinburne's tonal vision, Poe's phonism of 
the night, Blake's visions, and Keats 's "dazzled lips" as due to indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies, while Swinburne's organic toning of phrases, 
Poe's kinesthetic analogies, Keats 's tactual imagery, and Shelley's 
odor and auditive similes are literary and imaginative in significance. 

Synesthesia may, it should be observed, be systematic, that is, 
constant in appearance under given conditions, and uniform in 
quality, or it may be sporadic, occur, that is, only occasionally. 
While synesthetic experiences are not pathological, yet it is known 
that they may result from stimulation by drugs or accompany the 
excitement of fever. It would not then be impossible for the poet in 
the fever of inspiration to experience a subtle confusion of the senses, 
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that would lead to spontaneous synesthetic phrasing, incompre- 
hensible to the average reader. 

June E. Downed. 

University op Wyoming. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

La Pensee et les nouvelles ecoles anti-intellectualistes. Alfred Fouillee. 

Second edition. Paris : F. Alcan. 1911. Pp. xvi + 415. 

This work, the first edition of which seems to have been exhausted 
almost immediately, is of less interest to the American than to the French 
public. Its object is twofold : first, to claim for its author the priority in 
certain psychological and metaphysical theories which have been generally 
ascribed to Guyau, Nietzsche, James, and Bergson ; and, secondly, to show 
that voluntarism, pragmatism, and (mystic) intuitionalism, wherever they 
have departed from the lines he had laid down, have fallen into serious 
error. It also contains a brief exposition of the author's own theory of 
the nature and functions of thought. 

The claim to priority is based principally upon " La Liberte et le 
Determinisme," which appeared in 1872, and the proof is as convincing 
as such proofs usually are. In Fouillee's comprehensive eclecticism (or 
synthesis, as he himself would say) all the historical types of philosophy 
are merged ; and it would be difficult indeed to invent an " ism " which 
he could not claim to have in some sort anticipated. The points of com- 
parison are of a very general character, all that is individual and dis- 
tinctive in the various theories being set aside as error. And meanwhile 
the further question, how far our author himself had been anticipated, is 
left untouched. 

To denote the fundamental principle of his philosophy, Fouillee here, 
as in other recent essays, uses the phrase, " will to consciousness," formed 
after the analogy of the " will to live " and the " will to power." The 
most primitive datum of a reflective self-consciousness is, he declares, 
consciousness itself — not a blank " awareness," but a consciousness full of 
concrete content of sensations, feelings, impulses, ideas, etc.; ever chang- 
ing and ever looking for change, and especially looking forward to 
change which it, by its own feelings, ideas, and efforts, shall initiate or 
control. Thus the reflecting subject is conscious of himself as will; will, 
moreover, not for a life that shall be insensible or unconscious, for then 
it would be of no interest to him, but a life for himself. His will is es- 
sentially a will to consciousness. Its object is always to maintain or in- 
crease the functions of conscious life. These functions are comprised in 
three principal functions, which are, however, inseparable: thought, feel- 
ing, and action. This is the " law of idea-forces" : that the affective and 
the intellectual life are inseparable. It is by means of this law that Fouil- 
lee undertakes to bring together the portions of truth in all the various 
systems — intellectualistic, mystic, voluntaristic — of his time. 



